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Farewell 
Feathered Friends 


Bird Lovers Celebrate Shorebird 
Spring Migration 


A FREE event for the entire family 
Saturday, February 10, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Come celebrate the spring migration of shorebirds 
before they leave to nest. Many of these species breed 
in the Arctic Circle and are resting in Florida before 
their spring journey north. 


¢ Nature Center Boardwalk Tours 
* Birdwatching Basics 

¢ Shorebirds of Big Marco Pass 

¢ Planting a Refuge for Wildlife 

¢ Children’s Activities and Games 


Briggs Nature Center, 401 Shell Island Road, Naples 


Special off-site activities at Big Marco Pass 
Critical Wildlife Area include a beach clean- 
up, guided shorebird tour and field trips to 
mudflats and sandbars. The wildlife area is 
located at Tigertail Beach County Park, 
Marco Island ($3 parking fee may apply). 


For additional information and directions call Briggs 
Nature Center at (941) 775-8569 or Lori Haynes of 
the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) at (561) 625-5122. 


Sponsored by FWC, the Conservancy of Southwest 
Florida’s Briggs Nature Center and Friends of Sand Dollar 
Island. 
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St. George Island 


Text and photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


bout three miles of the Gulf of Mexico separates St. 
George Island and Little St. George. A family 
reunion presented me an opportunity I could not 
resist. A chance to experience kayaking a large 
body of water. I would go to Little St. George, 
alone. Early on a Wednesday morning I launched my craft into Sike’s 
Cut and quickly found myself showered with spray from three-to four- 
foot seas kicked up by a stiff onshore wind. Determined to reach the 
2,300-acre island, I ploughed on. When in the trough of larger waves I 
could see nothing but swells from the low-slung kayak. As I drew past 
the first jetty into the inlet, the size of the swells had increased and | 
felt myself surfing into the pass, as gulls laughed overhead. About a 
third of the way through the cut I struggled to move forward as the tide 
poured from the bay into the Gulf. I finally reached the tranquil bay 
with a sense of relief and exhilaration and stepped ashore. 


Human footprints were 
absent and only rac- 
coon tracks and ghost 
crab burrows were 
etched into the moist 
sands. 


Thousands of sea shells adorned the 
beach. Except for a boat marooned on the 
island near the jetty, proof that despite all 
our high-tech toys maritime navigation 
remains a challenge, the beach was 
otherwise barren. Human footprints were 
absent and only raccoon tracks and ghost 
crab burrows were etched into the moist 
sands. Sea oats, a solitary cabbage palm 
and stumps of slash pine stood as senti- 
nels. Grasslands and meadows lay beyond 
the dune line, while the scrubby interior 
yielded gnarled and stunted slash pines 
with patches of saw palmettos. Vast salt 
marshes scented the air. 

Barrier islands, known as St. Vincent, 
Little St. George, St. George and Dog, 
shield Apalachicola Bay and adjacent 
waters from the moody Gulf of Mexico. 
These shifting ribbons of land began 
forming about 5,000 years ago. Except 11 
miles of western St. George Island, these 
sandy humps hugging Florida’s eastern 
panhandle remain primarily wild. The 
bridge and causeway linking St. George 
to the mainland were not completed until 
1965 and now only a thousand or so 
permanent residents live there. 

Early Spanish cartographers labeled 
the skinny 29-mile isle, lying between St. 
Vincent and Dog, as San Jorge. We don’t 
know what the island’s first inhabitants — 
probably Weeden Island people (AD 400- 
1000) — called it, since they only left us 
piles of oyster shell and broken pottery. 
Apalachicola Bay still provides 90 
percent of our state’s oysters and serves as 
a nursery for mollusk, shrimp and 
sportfish. The Army Corps of Engineers 
severed the island in 1957 with Sike’s 
Cut. The cut gave commercial fishing 
fleets from Apalachicola and Eastpoint 
quicker access to the open Gulf and 
created Little St. George Island. Accord- 
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Dunes along this wild barrier island protect its interior from the ravages of storms. 
Page 2, top: Sike’s Cut corridor from the bay to the Gulf: 
Page 2, bottom: Beachcombing is an activity that reveals what the latest tide has left on 


ing to early historic accounts, storms had [> display. 
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periodically opened and filled this 
passage then known as New Inlet or West 
Gap. 

Conde Nast Travel touts St. George 
as one of the ten most beautiful beaches 
in the United States. “Dr. Beach,” Stephen 
Leatherman of Florida International 
University, consistently ranks it among 
the nation’s top dozen beaches. For 
outdoor enthusiasts, St. George provides a 
place to shell, bird, fish, boat or engage in 
many other activities. As for accommoda- 
tions, St. George offers everything from 
posh beach homes in the Plantation to a 
developed campground at St. George 
Island State Park and primitive camping 
at either end of Little St. George Island. 
On my most recent sojourn to St. George 
for a family reunion, we opted to rent a 
place in the Plantation that suited the 
entire clan. 

Just listening to the breakers tumble 
ashore seems to soothe the most savage 
soul. The briny air makes breathing a 
pleasure. Schools of dolphins often leap 
from the sea mimicking animated rain- 
bows. Brown pelicans strafe the shallow 
sky where the Gulf embraces the land. 
Sand pipers and turnstones dance to the 
tune of the lapping waves that reveal a 
host of tasty treats for them. 

After a day of getting use to this 
setting, we headed to the causeway for 
our first morning of angling. Unfortu- 
nately, all we caught was sight of a hefty 
sheepshead that teased us by lurking near 
our lines but not buying our bait. A few 
days later we returned to the causeway 
and landed, and released, a small floun- 
der. We later hooked a nice-sized red 
before a squall forced us back to the 
beach house. 

Surf fishing at St. George can be 
done anywhere along the beach. Here 
you’re likely to snag sea trout, whiting, 
pompano, reds and pesky sail cats. If you 
want to sample some savory blue crab 
claws, just bring a cane pole and line, 
some meat and a dip net. Another possi- 
bility is the east end of the state park, 
which requires a four-wheel drive, where 
you can fish East Pass, separating St. 
George from Dog Island. With your boat 
you can angle wherever you wish. The 
bays and rivers attract reds, flounder, 
sheepshead, black drum and tarpon. For 


Whether you’re just a beach potato or an avid 
sportsman, St. George affords you a delightful 
assortment of possibilities. 


For those who prefer the amenities of home to camping, St. George has many fine 
beach homes for rent. 
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as they sneak ashore just past the beach 
berm where they dig cavities and lay their 
eggs before covering them with sand. 
They then crawl back to sea, leaving their 
hatchlings to fend for themselves. 
Biologists have carefully marked their 
nests so that people will not disturb them. 
Endangered and rare birds such as 
least terns, royal terns, black skimmers 
and oystercatchers also frequent these 
beaches. Peregrine falcons pass through in 
the fall and spring and exploit several 
habitats. Countless other species of birds 


those who prefer deep sea fishing, red 
snapper, grouper, king mackerel and 
amberjack abound. Charter services are 
available on the island and across the bay 
at Apalachicola and Eastpoint. 

Little St. George has been tagged as 
one of “Florida’s Wildest Beaches” by 
Gorp Outdoor Recreation Pages. It is 
now part of the Apalachicola National 
Estuarine Research Reserve, jointly run 
by the National Oceanographic and 
Atmospheric Administration and the 
Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection. Cape St. George boasts a 75- 
foot high lighthouse that has precariously 
stood since 1852. Ruins of adjoining 
keeper’s quarters, where two families 
lived after the turn of the century, are 
being recycled by nature. The light warns 
wary mariners of hidden dangers along 
the coast. Still, many ships have foun- 
dered near there. A keen-eyed beach- 
comber may spot the worm-eaten remains 
of a wooden vessel or maybe even an 
ancient coin. 

Little St. George and nearby barrier 
islands lure threatened loggerhead turtles. 
Sea turtles nest there from May through 
August. Females leave a distinctive trail 


use the barrier islands as a stop over 
during their spring and autumn migra- 
tions. 

Whether you’re just a beach potato or 
an avid sportsman, St. George affords you 
a delightful assortment of possibilities. I 
hope to return some day soon to camp 
under the stars beside a flickering fire 
with the roar of the sea singing me to 
sleep. @) 


Michael Wisenbaker is a frequent 
contributor to Florida Wildlife. 


The causeway and bridge 
connecting St. George to the 
mainland was completed in 
1965. Soon a new bridge 
will be built to replace the 
36-year-old structure that 
spans the St. George Sound. 


For surf fishing, just about 
anywhere along the island 
will fill the bill. 
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Excuse me waiter, 
is that sailfish in my sushi? 


A major covert investigation targets south Florida restaurants. 


By Jim Huffstodt 
Illustrations by Mike Hunter and Lizabeth West 


kinny Marlin” was the codeword. That’s what 
unscrupulous restaurant managers called 
sailfish when illegally purchasing this highly 
rized saltwater sport fish. Restaurant patrons 
were unaware that the “tuna” in their sushi 
was, in fact, sailfish. 

“We knew beginning in 1997 that certain charter boat 
captains or crew members were selling sailfish to restaurants 
in Broward and Dade counties,” said Steve Blissett, a captain 
with the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC). In Florida it is illegal to sell, buy, trade, barter or 
receive anything of value in exchange for a sailfish. “The key 
was to be there when they docked with fish and trail them to 
the place of sale. We never hit it just right.” 

That happened earlier this year. A confidential infor- 
mant, a charter boat captain, supplied investigators with hard 
intelligence, naming several sushi restaurants which had 
purchased sailfish in the past. They bought cheap and sold 
dear. 

The majority of charter boat skippers and the saltwater 
sportfishing fraternity would be appalled and outraged at this 
illegal trade. Sailfish numbers are down and it’s a rare angler 
who doesn’t release his catch after a quick photograph for 
bragging rights. 

Some crooked charter boat captains dupe tourists into 
believing that to mount their prize sailfish the taxidermist 
must have the body. Of course, that is a lie. A taxidermist 
can create a superb recreation using a fiberglass mold based 


GFF \} lan 4 on estimated measurements and/or a photo. 

iy : . “. : <> Blissett explained that a crooked captain knows that a 
ee tourist from Youngstown, Ohio, excited by the thrill of 
catching a fish will quickly agree to have it mounted as a 


trophy. Since the skipper gets a cut from the taxidermist, he 
has an incentive to talk the tourist into “boating” the fish. But 
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mounting a fish is expensive and once the 
excitement of the catch wanes, the angler 
reconsiders such a large investment. Not 
wanting to ship a frozen sailfish carcass 
back home, the tourist will give it to the 
captain or a crew member. 

That’s when the violator approaches 
shady restaurant managers eager to pay 
$50 for a 45-pound sailfish and sell it for 
twice the amount as tuna. Of course, the 
word sailfish is never used during the 
transaction. They always call it “skinny 
marlin” just in case the authorities are 
nearby listening. 

Once the informant sang, the lucra- 
tive “skinny marlin” trade was doomed. 
Blissett’s investigators worked closely 
with legitimate charter boat captains who 
provided sailfish for the bait to nail the 
restaurateurs. 

One investigator with a talent for gab 
and a natural acting ability was particu- 
larly adept at passing himself off as a 
charter boat crewman looking for a quick 
and dirty buck. This operative, let’s call 
him Stupid Sam, was affable but none too 
smart. 

When Sam appeared at the 
restaurant’s back door with a beautiful 40- 
pound sailfish over one shoulder, he liked 
to babble on and never could get the 
codeword right. 

“Here’s another sailfish for you 
boys,” he was likely to blurt out, much to 


the restaurant manager’s irritation. “No 
sailfish, Sam!” was the usual reply. “This 
is ‘skinny marlin.” Remember, like we 
said.” 

“Oh, hell, that’s right,” Sam might 
answer in that loud voice of his. “It ain’t a 
sailfish. It’s a ‘skinny marlin.’ Sorry 
buddy.” 

“Sam, there you go again. Don’t say 
sailfish. It’s ‘skinny marlin,” was the 
exasperated response. 

The transaction was recorded by a 
concealed mike and video camera. 

Later, other plainclothes investigators 
would appear at the restaurant and order 


various tuna plates to go. The fish was 
taken to the FWC Lab in Boca Raton 
where fisheries biologist Hector Cruz- 
Lopez used DNA testing to confirm that 
the fish was, in fact, sailfish. 

Three months of collecting evidence 
paved the way for a visit to the state 
attorneys in Dade and Broward. And, on 
May 22, uniformed officers served four 
restaurateurs with citations to appear in 
court for a variety of misdemeanor 
charges relating to the illegal commercial 
sale of sailfish. 

In December the four agreed to pay 
$15,389 to the FWC to cover the cost of 
the investigation, $1,280 in fines and 
perform 200 hours of community service. 

“That should make ‘skinny marlin’ a 
very unpopular menu item,” said Blissett. 
“Bad guys don’t like to get hurt where it 
hurts the worst. Right square in the old 
wallet.” @ 


Sailfish are found along both the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of Florida and 
may measure almost seven feet and weigh 
around 50 pounds. The Florida 
sportfishing record for this species is 116 
pounds. This dark blue, silver and bronze 
beauty is famed worldwide for its 
jumping abilities, fighting heart, long 
spear-like upper jaw and prominent dorsal 
fin or sail. 


James Huffstodt is the public infor- 
mation director of the FWC South office. 
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Celebvating <Floviva 
Wildlife in “Photography 


Florida Wildlife 2000 Photography Contest: The Florida Environment 


his year’s contest brought forth a record number of award-winning photographs. 
The next five pages features nine photographs judged exceptional in the Florida 
Environment category. 
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FIRST PLACE: SUNSET AT FLAMENGO by Michael Patterson, Winter Park 
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HONORABLE MENTION: HILLSBOROUGH RIVER HONORABLE MENTION: WHITE TOPPED PITCHER 
by Mark Schroeder, Largo (see back cover) PLANTS by Patrick Gault, Crestview 


HONORABLE MENTION: SUNSET, PALM BEACH COUNTY by Richard W. Halterman, West Palm Beach |> 
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SECOND PLACE: BIG TALBOT ISLAND by Joseph Vogan, Jacksonville 


THIRD PLACE: MAPLE AND PINE REFLECTION 
(also on the back cover of the November-December issue) 
by Mark Schroeder, Largo > 
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HONORABLE MENTION: SUNSET, PALM BEACH COUNTY by Richard W. Halterman, West Palm Beach 


The Florida Wildlife 2001 photogra- 
phy contest deadline is June 15, 2001. All 
entries must be submitted as original 
slides. For contest rules and entry form, 
contact Photo Contest, Florida Wildlife, 
620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600; call (850) 488-5563; request 
a FAX at (850) 488-8974 or on line at 
http://www.state.fl.us/fwe/. 
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HONORABLE MENTION: SUNRISE, DADE COUNTY by Richard W. Halterman, West Palm Beach 
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Have Family, Will Paddle 


Canoeing the Suwannee with Children 


Text and photographs by Kathryn Ziewitz 


na foggy morning along the banks of the Suwannee River we ate our pancakes 

under hundred-year-old oaks. When it was time to break camp we heard a loud 

splash!! Something big plunked into the river. Off dashed my husband and 

children to get a closer look. They watched a large buck swim upstream 

towards them and then vault the bank. The buck bounded off into the forest, 
leaving them breathless. 

It was one of the high points of a three-day family canoe trip on the upper Suwannee. 

My husband, Jerry, and I enjoy canoe-camping as a way to explore natural areas without 
having to carry gear on our backs. Now our paddling partners include our children, Walker, 10 
and Claire, 8. This trip we are joined by my brother, John, who offered a helping hand and great 
campfire stories. > 
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Day One — Bells and Birches 

Our trip began at the boat launch just 
outside White Springs, south on US 41. 
Here the Suwannee is a gentle river — 
perfect for rookies. Its upper reaches are 
mostly undeveloped and lightly traveled, 
with wide bottomland forests, a few 
springs, and plenty of high banks on 
public land for camping. Thanks to state 
land purchases, thousands of acres of 
river flood plain are in the public domain. 

The plan was to paddle 37 miles to 
the juncture of the Alapaha. The 
Suwannee River Water Management 
District office sent us a mile-by-mile river 
map and guidebook, advised us on current 
conditions and planned hunts and issued 
us a license to camp. 

When the outfitter dropped us off 
with canoes and gear and then drove off, I 
looked at our eager young crew and felt a 
pang of apprehension. The element of risk 
that accompanies any outdoor excursion 
suddenly took on meaning. I hoped that 
we would not only leave civilization 
behind but also return to it safely with 
every finger, toe and freckle intact. 

My fears eased once we put or life 
jackets and glide off. Within minutes we 
heard the carillon from the Stephen Foster 
Center a few miles downstream. The 
guidebook, Suwannee Country, states that 
the name “Suwannee” is derived from an 
Indian word for “echo.” It is hard to 
imagine a more pleasant echo than the 
one from tubular bells ringing Foster 
melodies over the river he made famous. 

We had three canoes, two with an 
adult at the stern and a child at the bow 
and one with an adult and gear. This 
arrangement required more of the captain, 
but not more than a reasonably experi- 
enced skipper can handle on this broad, 
gentle river. Following a pair of pileated 
woodpeckers we settled into paddling. 

We passed limestone seeps brimming 
over from recent rains and a softshell 
turtle the size of a king’s serving platter. 
The high water covered many beaches but 
we found a lunch spot on a strand of river 
birches amidst snow-white sand. 

After lunch we continued on, passing 
oaks, cypresses, willows, maples and gum 
trees. We encountered some folks fishing 
from boats and a lone kayaker. But even 
in this slice of near-pristine wilderness 
there are intrusions. A couple of jet skis 
rocked us and there was the drone of I-75, 


The Suwannee is an unsung beauty of natural Florida. 


which, while unseen, parallels the river 
for a stretch of about 12 miles. 

Walker and John found a high, dry 
campsite, complete with a clearing for 
tents, a fire ring and even a cove in which 
to dock the canoes. The children discov- 
ered a path that led to a lush creek with 
overhanging ferns and an elf-sized 


waterfall. We are put to bed by the calls of 


barred owls demanding, “Who who, who 
cooks for you?” 


Day Two — Critters Unseen and Feared 

The children are getting good at 
paddling and Walker took the stern with 
aplomb. There was plenty of time to work 
on strokes and test the waters with a 
fishing rod. Bend after bend, we paddled 
into timeless vistas of blackwater framed 
by moss-draped cypresses and backed by 
a brilliant blue sky. The river enchanted 
the children and they were content to 
paddle, sing or just daydream. 

Even though it was mid-October, it 
was hot enough to invite a swim. Now it 
was the wildlife we may not see that was 
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on my mind. Anything could be down in 
the dark water, or on the way over. Since | 
saw a gator in every floating log, I kept 
the sessions brief and the children within 
reach. 

The next landmark was Suwannee 
Springs. A turn-of-the-century destination 
for visitors seeking healing cures, the 
springs are surrounded by a retaining wall 
dating from that period. 

Past the springs is the Spirit of the 
Suwannee, a private campground site of 
music festivals. Our outfitter was there 
and we discussed a change in plans. 

It was clear we would not make the 
Alapaha easily. The river runs 2 to 3 miles 
per hour, and we thought we would cover 
15 miles a day. But we spent more time 
than anticipated exploring along the way 
and paddled only six hours a day, cover- 
ing just 12 miles. We shorten the trip to 
27 river miles, making our new destina- 
tion the Florida Sheriffs’ Boys Ranch, 
seven miles downstream. 

That night our campsite again was a 
beauty, on the elevated north bank. As 


evening gathers, faint music serenaded us 
from upstream. Once the evening’s ghost 
stories were over and the music ended, it 
was completely quiet — at last. 


Day Three Over Too Soon 

Except for a lone angler, we had the 
river to ourselves. We stopped for a last 
dip at a sunny beach and Walker found a 
tiny turtle. We never did see any gators. 

We spot the Boys Ranch sign on the 
south bank along a lovely beach. The 
children wanted to keep going, but 
conceded that running out of food is a 
good reason to stop. ae 

The next morning, after a final night — 
of camping at Suwannee River State Park, : 
we said farewell to the river by launching 
a tiny raft Claire fashioned out of twigs 
and fibers for an injured dragonfly. The 
raft took to the current and disappeared 
into the peaceful morning, headed for 
unknown adventures downstream. We 
hope to return for another river adventure 
ourselves. @ 


XC / Suwannee River \. 


7~ State Park 


Kathryn Ziewitz is a freelance 
environmental writer, mom and canoe 
enthusiast from Lynn Haven. 


The Suwannee flows 2 to 3 miles an hour, easily handled by inexperienced canoeists. 
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A Wild Calendar, 2001 


Compiled by James Call * Art by Donald Rust 


January 


Use Christmas trees to start brush pile near feeders to provide cover 

for birds 

In South and Central, plant fruit trees, roses, grapes and deciduous trees 
and shrubs 

Black crappie start a feeding binge 

¢ Antlered deer and wild hog hunting ends in South zone on the 7th, in 
Central on 21st 

Applications for spring turkey quota hunt accepted 8-17th 

¢ Fall turkey season ends in Northwest zone on the 14th, elsewhere on the 7th 


February 


Trilliums and dogtooth violets bloom in Panhandle ravines 

* Prepare soil for spring planting — use peat moss, cow manure and com- 
post to increase moisture and nutrient capacity of the soil 

¢ Antlered deer and wild hog season ends in Northwest zone on the 14th 

Application deadline for special-opportunity spring turkey hunts is 

the 2nd 


Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure Workshop, Everglades, 23-25 
March 


¢ Plant columbine, coral bean and other wild flowers to attract 
hummingbirds 

* Outdoor gardening begins this month, it’s also the beginning of the 
wildflower season 

¢ White bass run up the Ochlockonee River above Lake Talquin 

¢ Migrating birds from Central and South America visit the state 

¢ Spring turkey season begins in South zone on the 3rd, elsewhere on 

the 17th 

Quail and gray squirrel seasons ends on the 4th 
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April 


¢ Gray bats return to north Florida caves 

¢ Check gardens and landscapes for evidence of insects 

* Long-tailed weasels, minks and river otters give birth 

¢ Pitcher plants in full bloom along the Blackwater River and in the 
Apalachicola Forest 

¢ Spring turkey season ends on the 8th in South zone, elsewhere 
on the 22nd 

¢ Plant vegetable garden now — hold off on lima beans, okra and heat- 
loving plants 

¢ Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure Workshop at Vernon, 27-29th 


May 


¢ Least terns and snowy plovers nest on Panhandle beaches 
Work soil around plants and flower beds to provide aeration 
¢ Schaus’ swallowtail butterfly active in the Keys 

¢ Rosebud orchids bloom in the north at month’s end 

Bluegill bed in Lake Tohopekaliga at the full moon 
Alligators go a-courting and make loud resounding bellows 


June 


The first weekend marks beginning of National Fishing Week 

¢ Turn in quota hunt applications between the Ist and 12th 

e Laughing gulls and black skimmers hatch on the beach 

e Special-opportunity hunt application deadline is the 15th 

¢ Red and Seminole bats give birth 

¢ Trim overgrown plants of oregano, marjoram, lemon balm and 
herbs, they’ ll be right back 

e Everglades Youth Conservation Camp begins 17th 


July 


¢ Sea oats flower along the Atlantic 

¢ Scrub morning glory and butterfly weed begin to bloom 

¢ Lake Marion bluegill fishing is good at full moon 

¢ Swallow-tailed kites, purple martins and tree swallows begin 
gathering to migrate 

¢ For uninterrupted production, harvest tomatoes, peppers and 
cucumbers 

¢ Use grass clippings as a mulch with a thin layer of organic compost 
on top 


August 


Great southern white butterflies migrate through coastal areas 
Blue-winged teal arrive to winter in Florida 

¢ Yellow warblers begin to migrate 

¢ Sea turtles hatch and scamper to ocean 

Remove faded flowers from annuals and perennials for repeat bloom 
¢ Tomatoes need watering; if they dry out, they will be susceptible to 
blossom end rot 


September 


¢ Plant perennials that feed wildlife, beautyberry is a good choice 

¢ Roots grow actively during the fall and winter, so fertilize (organic 
type) lawns, shrubs, trees, ground covers, citrus and deciduous fruit 
trees 

* Get feeders ready for returning birds 

¢ Bald eagles return and begin courting 

¢ Manatees gather near power plants along rivers and bays 

Panhandle blue crabs migrate to deeper waters 


October 


¢ Monarch butterflies sojourn at St. Marks Wildlife Refuge 

* Plant trees and shrubs, like holly and dogwood, that produce berries 
to feed wildlife 

¢ Aerating your lawn will improve penetration of water and promote 
new root growth 

¢ Peregrine falcons return to northeast Florida 

Sandhill cranes arrive for a winter stay 


November 


* Good time to plant shade trees, native species include oak, hack 
berry and tupelo 

¢ Set up winter seed and suet feeders 

* Cedar waxwings come south for winter 

Bass congregate around jetties in south end of Lake George 

Space Coast Flyway Festival and Birding Competition at Merritt 

Island 

The fall planting season comes to a close 


December 


¢ Annual Christmas bird count begins mid-month 

* Good time for waterfowl watching on wetlands, lakes and prairies 

¢ Buy red cedar, holly or pine to use as Christmas tree and to plant 

* Bald eagle hatchlings emerge at the end of the month 

¢ Snail kites roost and nest in south Florida 

¢ Evergreen plants are dormant, small trees, shrubs and perennials 
can be transplanted 

e Early camellia plants begin to bloom 


et) 
Sma Note oe! 


pringtime without rain 

parches my brain, wilts my 

body and stresses my soul. 

I can feel the world 

slowing down, the trees 
withdrawing into a type of suspended 
animation. Ferns, wildflowers and other 
native plants all but disappear. Lakes and 
ponds dry up. Rivers shrink to the size of 
mere creeks. Fish and many other forms 
of aquatic life perish in desert-like 
conditions. 

In my own yard, birds I’ve never seen 
visit my birdbath. Snakes drink thirstily 
from a dog bowl and roaches scurry 
around faucets. Even mosquitoes are 
rarely seen and felt. Nature becomes more 
subdued and desperate. 

We become all too accustomed to 
drought. Beginning in the late 1990s, 
Florida has suffered from a long-term 
drought, the worst since record keeping 
began in the late 1800s. Generally, the 
pattern included lower than average 
rainfall in the fall and winter, followed by 
an almost totally dry spring. Only a few 
summer thunderstorms spared us from 
total disaster. 

During the drought, my watering of 
plants had to be limited because the water 
level significantly dropped in our well 
and the pump often lost its prime. Then it 
burned up. Rather than borrow money for 


Wi 


my 


A Dry 
Spring 


Text and photographs by Doug Alderson 


Each successive drought becomes worse than the 
last in south Florida because asphalt, phosphate 
mines and agriculture cover more land. 


drilling a deeper well and installing a 
submersible pump, we bought a new 
surface pump and began serious water 
rationing. A neighbor offered me a hose 
from one of her faucets to water our 
garden and plants. Kristy’s pump is 
connected to a large sinkhole on her 
property that is almost 40 feet deep. If 
that ever went dry, north Florida would 
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indeed be a desert. 

We bought drinking water every 
month from a company that promised 
pure spring water. We collected dishwater 
in plastic tubs and used it to flush the 
toilet. We showered sparingly. If we 
needed a hot shower, we collected the 
cold water in a bucket until the hot water 
kicked in. Every drop of water became 


precious, and prayers for rain were 
frequent. 

It was worse in other parts of the 
state. North Florida uses the Floridan 
Aquifer, a plentiful water source. In south 
Florida, the aquifers are often less 
reliable. Massive agricultural and phos- 
phate mining operations deplete it. More 
than 300,000 acres have been mined in 
the Peace River valley alone. Water 
managers turn to surface waters, such as 
rivers, to siphon off water for human 
needs. 

Each successive drought becomes 
worse than the last in south Florida 
because asphalt, phosphate mines and 
agriculture cover more land. There is less 
recharge and underground hydraulic 
pressure to keep rivers flowing. Instead of 
surging springs, new sinkholes form to 
siphon water from the surface. 

Droughts are not always bad for the 
environment in the long term. I’ve walked 


along dry or nearly dry rivers, swamps 
and lakes and seen countless sprouting 
cypress seedlings. Droughts are the only 
way that many water plant species, such 
as cypress, can reproduce. Also, dry spells 
can help restore lakes by exposing 
sediment-covered bottoms to baking sun 
and wind creating a harder more suitable 
substrate for fish spawning and inverte- 
brate colonization. 

At some lakes, where urban runoff 
has dumped excess amounts of sediments, 
droughts are opportunities to speed 
recovery by mechanically scraping away 
harmful muck and exposing original lake 
bottom. Such is the case with Lake 
Jackson north of Tallahassee. It dried up 
when a sinkhole opened in the lake 
bottom on September 16, 1999 (see 
Florida Wildlife, March/April 2000). 
During the past year more than 1.5 
million cubic yards of muck have been 
removed. [>> 


Turtles such as the Suwannee cooter can 
suffer or perish during drought conditions 
in rivers and lakes. 


Page 20: Droughts can have a temporary 
detrimental impact on wading birds and 
other living things. 


This five foot alligator was found runing along a dirt road in the Apalachicola National Forest. His tracks led to a dried up swamp. 
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“The last time the lake was down this 
long was in 1957,” said Rich Cailteux, a 
fisheries biologist with the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC). “Afterwards, the fishing was real 
good for 20-25 years. We’re hoping the 
same will be true after the water comes 
back this time.” 

At Lake Iamonia, north of Tallahas- 
see, government officials built a berm 
around sinkholes in the north end of the 
6,000 acre lake in 1939 to prevent water 
from draining into them during droughts. 
Accumulated muck harmed fish popula- 
tions, making it harder for fish to spawn. 
Finally, culverts were installed in the 
berm so that lake restoration could occur 
more naturally. 

On land, drought often kills weaker 
trees and makes them more susceptible to 
disease and insects. “Dogwoods have 
certainly taken a hit by the drought,” said 
Dennis Hardin, ecologist with the Florida 
Division of Forestry. “They are normally 
an understory species and people often 
plant them out in the open.” 

Hardin is concerned about the effects 
of drought on prescribed burning activi- 
ties. 

“The amount of acreage that we’ve 
burned has dropped over the past three 
years. A burn that is preceded by or 
followed by a drought can kill more trees, 
and of course we’re more worried about a 
fire escaping. But by not burning, we’re 
allowing more fuels to build up. It’s a 
vicious cycle.” 

Sometimes droughts provide a boon 
for wildlife. “A drought may produce 
some large dead trees,” said Tom Logan, 
an endangered species coordinator for the 
FWC. “These trees provide essential 
habitat for lots of critters.” Most biolo- 
gists assert that droughts have a short- 
term impact on wildlife. 

“Ifa marsh is dry,” said Logan, “it’s 
not producing snails for snail kites, but 
snail kites are never numerous and they 
are nomadic, so they can move around 
and find a wetland that still has water and 
is producing snails.” 

I sometimes wish I could be like the 
snail kite and fly to wetter places during a 
drought. 

My neck of the woods has experi- 


enced the opposite of drought. In the early 
1990s successive tropical storms sent 
flood waters rushing through the neigh- 
borhood. A narrow creek became a raging 
river. Rapids appeared down a neighbor’s 
driveway. We spotted carp eating broccoli 
in an underwater vegetable garden. 
Mother Nature bats last is an adage 
I’ve often heard. Land within the same 
geographic region can experience 


opposite extremes of weather at the same 
time. Nature can flip-flop from flooding 
to drought and back. We can endure a 
relentless dry heat for weeks and then a 
hurricane or tropical storm will send us 
scurrying for canoe paddles. @) 


Doug Alderson is an experienced 
wildlife observer and contributor to 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 


The Apalachicola River from Alum Bluff near Bristol. The drought has brought a halt to 
barge traffic on the river. 
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Image size approximately 12 x 17 inches 


Sverglades (Lucent 
Pat Tadena’s Limited Edition Print 


Now you can own an Everglades Queen print by award-winning natural artist Pat 
Tadena of St. Petersburg. Printed on quality pH-neutral heavy paper, this signed and numbered 
print can be yours for $60. A portion of each sale will benefit the Florida Wildlife magazine 
publishing fund. 


Everglades Queen is a perfect match to Tadema’s Tree Top Lookout (see page 28). 


Please send a check or money order of $60 per print to the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. 
Florida residents must include $4.20 sales tax for each print ordered. Add $4 for shipping inside 
the U.S. Send to Pat Tadena Print, P.O. Box 11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. Allow 6-8 weeks for 
delivery. Multiple prints can be shipped as one order. Please include a daytime phone number. 
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Wildlife Friend: Baryy Gaynhave 


made, he did not know how he 

would keep it. In 1969, 
equipped with a recently awarded 
master’s degree from Florida State 
University, Barry Barnhart found 
himself trying to convince a college 
dean to hire him to teach biology. It was 
a time of stiff competition for teaching 
positions and Barnhart needed to set 
himself apart from other applicants. 

“The first year I'll develop the 
courses,” he told the North Florida 
Community College (NFCC) dean. “But 
later on, I'll be looking for a way to do 
something for the college. I will give 
something back to the college.” He 
didn’t know what it would be, but he 
knew it would have to be something, 
because, whatever it was, it got him the 
job. 

In his third year at NFCC, Barnhart 
attended an environment education 
workshop in Tallahassee. It was de- 
signed to encourage teachers to develop 
outdoor-related classroom activities. In 
a way it was an epiphany, bringing 
together Barnhart’s education, personal 
experience and career. 

The workshop was the first step on 
a trail that would create the Ladell 
Brothers Outdoor Environmental 
Center, a hands-on learning facility and 
nature study site at NFCC. Barnhart 
would not bring nature into his class- 
room. He was a bit more ambitious. 
Nature would be his classroom. He had 
been traveling this path for a while. 

Growing up in Mount Dora, 
Barnhart would lay under a pine tree, 
stare into the sky and “really feel at 
peace.” In high school a teacher 
fascinated him with explanations about 


[: was a promise. When it was 


the life cycle and the inter-connection of 


nature. As a graduate student he sat 
mesmerized by a Paul Ehrlich discus- 
sion about the ecology of the butterfly 
and the balance of nature. Now his job 
would give him an opportunity to 
illustrate these ideas, not on paper but in 
reality. He would create a living, 


Text and photograph by James Call 


breathing illustration that covered acres. 

Ladell Brothers, NFCC’s director of 
grounds, showed Barnhart a patch of 
land adjacent to campus that was 
“basically a microcosm of Madison 
County.” Here would be where Barry 
Barnhart would build a classroom that 
showed how nature works. 

He searched for grants and volun- 
teers to bring the project to life. One 
grant provided money to hire 30 
teenagers to work six weeks clearing 
trails at the site. Smaller grants paid for 
educational materials to use in the 
outdoor laboratory. Taylor County 
ripped out a cypress boardwalk at an 
abandoned resort and donated the wood. 
He called on the Boy Scouts and the 
community as a whole to get involved 
in the project. 

“That’s what made it worthwhile. 
The community came together,” he 
recalled. It took Barry Barnhart five 
years, working part time on the project, 
to build a nature center. 

There are three half-mile trails that 
wind and loop through 20 acres. 
Diversity abounds in habitats and 
wildlife. More than 200 plant species 
live among the woods and grasslands. 


There are a black gum-red maple 
swamp, a marsh area, a 4-acre pond and 
a spring-fed stream. In the fall and 
spring, migrating flocks of warblers and 
cedar waxwings stop for rest. Early 
mornings and late afternoons, ibises, 
herons, egrets, kingfishers and anhingas 
feed. 

The center serves many purposes 
for Madison County residents. The 
county school system uses it as an 
environmental study area. It’s a popular 
site for picnics, photography and bird 
watching. Senior citizen groups take 
tours and preschoolers use it for field 
trips. 

Once a year, during the annual 
Ecology Day celebration, 300 third 
graders descend on the center and are 
immersed in Barnhart’s vision of the 
balance of nature. 

“This is where we develop an 
appreciation for what is there,” he 
explained. “The best way to start is with 
kids. This is the way we teach the value 
of living things and give them an 
attitude of preserving the environment.” 

It’s also how a promise becomes a 


legacy. @) 


Barry Barnhart at a bridge within the Ladell Brothers Outdoor Environment Center. 
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* Scored in velvet py th, 
For the complete Florida Buck Registry, point your browser to www.state.fl.us/fwe and follow the hunting link. 


To have your name on the buck registry contact an FWC regional officer (see page 32) when you harvest a buck with a minimum antler 
score of 100 Boone and Crocket “inches” for a typical buck and 125 for a non-typical buck. 


Name 

Fred Fanizzi 

Daniel B. Dixon 
David A. Lain 
George Landrum, Jr. 
John M. Compton 
Dave Macaluso 
James Thomas 
William P. Gunter 
Chase R. Barineau 
Richard Hardwicke 
Bo Bolten 

Mark Chesser 


Name 

James E. Stovall 
Gary Bennett 
Tim Shirah 


Name 

Larry Furr 

Roy Ems 
William Scharber 


Bobby Ray Davis, Jr. 


Chris Harrell 
Gary W. Leis 
Ricky Richarte 
Danny Raines 
Robbie Hastings 
H.M. Butler 


Name 

James E. Stovall 
Clark Durrance 
Arthur Finkly 
Henry Brinson 
Dennis Ross 
W.L. Hurst 
Tommy Sims 
Clay H. Mickler 
Jack K. Austin 
Angus Hinson 


** Found dead 


Location 
Okeechobee County 
Hillsborough County 
Aucilla WMA 
Calhoun County 
Leon County 

Pasco County 

Leon County 
Gadsden County 
Gadsden County 


Green Swamp WMA West 


Pasco County 


Green Swamp WMA West 


Location 


Green Swamp WMA West 


Gilchrist County 
Osceola County 


FLORIDA BUCK REGISTRY 


= official Score Listing As Of October 10, 2000 


Date 

Dec. 99 
Nov. 99 
Nov. 99 
Dec. 99 
Dec. 99 
Nov. 99 
Nov. 99 
Dec. 99 
Dec. 99 
Nov. 99 
Nov. 99 
Nov. 99 


Date 

Sep. 99 
Nov. 99 
Sep. 99 


Top Ten Typical Bucks 
Location Date 
Gadsden County 1977 
Leon County 1983 
Pasco County 1970 
Dixie County 1994 
Madison County 1987 
Taylor County 1987 
Madison County 1996 
Jackson County 1973 
Ocala Nat’! Forest 1940 
Gadsden County 1979 


Top Ten Non-typical Bucks 


Location 


Green Swamp WMA West 


Wakulla County 
Jefferson County 
Jackson County 
Taylor County 
Calhoun County 
Jackson County 
Pasco County 
Jefferson County 
Gadsden County 


Date 
1999 
1940s 
1948 
1959 
1951 
1970 
1994 
1985 
1994 
1992 
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1999-2000 Season Top Twelve Typical Racks 


Antler 
149 
1484/s 
140 
PS 7 
136°/s 
134?/s 
134?/s 
134!/s 
134!/s 
133°%/s 
133°/s 
133?/s 


Largest Non-typical Racks 1999-2000 Season 


Score 
206* 

151°/s 
1313/s 


Florida Buck Registry All Time Top Ten 


Score 
168'/s 
165?/s 
162*/s 
1594/s 
1567/s 
156°/s 
1554/s 
154°/s 
1543/s 
1537/s 


Score 
206* 
2013/s 
196°/s 
186 
1853/s** 
181?/s 
172 
1704/s 
170 
1674/s 


Points 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 
11 
10 
8 


Points 
25 
12 
11 


Points 
14 
11 
12 
11 
12 
1] 
15 
10 
12 
12 


Points 
25 
25 
16 
29 
15 
22 
15 
20 
14 
16 


Black Bear 
Sighting 


have camped, hiked, 
canoed, hunted and fished 
the waterways and forests 
of the Great State of Florida 
for over 50 years. I’ve had 
great experiences still hunting for gray 
squirrels and offshore big game fishing 
for grouper, snapper kingfish and sails. I 
have some great stories of exploring the 
limestone caves of North Central Florida 
and the underwater caverns of the 
freshwater springs. I’ve experienced the 
excitement of wildlife sightings of 
whitetail deer, wild hog, wild turkey, 
bobcat, fox squirrel, gray fox and rattle- 
snake. I’ve hunted rabbit with beagles and 
quail with pointers. I’ve experienced the 
thrill of a largemouth black bass hitting a 
top water plug at sunrise on an isolated 
lake. However, nothing has matched the 
excitement of coming face to face with a 
Florida black bear deep in the Ocala 
National Forest. Here is my story. 

After a lot of scouting around for a 
good hunting spot, I settled on an area off 
of forest Road 528. I picked this area for 
squirrel hunting. There were large water 
oaks, scrub oaks, pine trees, plenty of 
acorns and palmettos. I found several 
squirrel nests in the oak trees. 

So, the next afternoon with my old 
20-gauge bolt action shot gun, as I headed 
out about 4 p.m. I heard some squirrels, 
but they were far away. I did not see a 
squirrel or any other wildlife except a few 
birds. 

Then it rang out like the bell at the 
firehouse. Gobble, Gobble, Gobble! I 


By Tom Rose 
Photographs by Barry Mansell 


The bear and | just looked at each other 
for 25 to 30 seconds. | once heard that you 
should not make eye contact, but it was too 
late for that. 


a SE ES 


There is an estimated 500,000 black bears in North America. 
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Black bears prefer to live in forests with occasional meadows. 


would estimate they were about 1/4 mile 
away. Again, Gobble, Gobble, Gobble. 
Loud and clear. It was exactly 5:15. 
Thirty seconds later, I saw them. Three 
large wild turkeys flew across the sky 
about 100 yards to the north. A little too 
far for a shot, but very exciting to see this 
great game bird in the forest. One day I'll 
bring one of these beauties home for 
dinner. 

A few days later I went back to the 
same area at about the same time. Again, I 
heard what sounded like a squirrel far 
away in the woods. I moved as quietly as 
I could through brush, dry twigs and 
palmetto bushes. It was not easy to be real 
quiet. It was 5:30, only 20 minutes from 
darkness. I was slowly moving back to the 
truck which was parked on the road when 
I came to a stop in a clearing. I stood 
motionless for about 10 minutes. I heard 
what sounded like a person crashing 
through the woods. I looked in the 
direction of the sound, expecting to see 
another hunter. 

Then, out into a semi-clear area he 
came, a BLACK BEAR! A Florida black 
bear walking on all fours perpendicular to 


my line of sight. He stopped, still side- 
ways to me, and turned his head, looking 
directly at me. This was a beautiful, 
healthy bear. Thick black fur, his ears 
upright as he stared at me, I would guess 
that he was about 350 lbs. He was about 
20 yards away. The bear and I just looked 
at each other for 25 or 30 seconds. I once 
heard that you should not make eye 
contact, but it was too late for that. There 
we were, man and bear. I was the invader, 
in his home! 

I know that they do not normally 
attack humans. But, the thought still runs 
through your mind. This bear may not 
have read the book about how docile the 
black bear is supposed to be. I had three 
shells in the 20-gauge bolt action shot 
gun, two # 6’s and | buck shot. I had 
plenty of time for a perfect shot at this 
bear. There is no question that I could 
have bagged him, or stopped an attack, 
had I so desired. 

As dusk fell upon the forest, the bear 
stood before me and looked huge. His 
ears were erect and his eyes stared right at 
me. My heart was pounding while I 
remained motionless. I wondered, what 


would he do? Suddenly, he bounded away 
through the underbrush. With great relief I 
walked the quarter mile back to my truck. 
Thirty years ago, when bears were still 
open game in Florida, this one would 
have been mine. But bears are a threat- 
ened species now, and protected. I’m glad 
they are. I want the generations to come 
to have the opportunity to observe these 
magnificent creatures. Tonight he contin- 
ues to wander the forest while I tell the 
story and celebrate a great wilderness 
experience. Long live The Florida Black 
Bear! @ 


The Florida Black Bear, Ursus 
americanus floridanus, is a unique sub- 
species of the American black bear. It is 
estimated that some 1,500 Florida black 
bears live in the state. Some 500 live 
within the Ocala National Forest’s 
430,000 acres. 


Tom Rose, a retired businessman, is 
a freelance writer living in the southern 
edge of the Ocala National Forest. 
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tree tie Lovktitt 
Limited Edition Print Offer 


Image size approximately 12 x 17 inches 


ere is your chance to own this new print entitled Tree Top Lookout by Pat Tadena — a perfect match to her 
print, Everglades Queen (see offer on page 23). Printed on quality pH-neutral paper, this print can be yours 
for three one-year individual subscriptions to Florida Wildlife Magazine. 


Please send a check or money order for $36 plus $4 for shipping to Florida Wildlife, Circulation Office, P.O. Box 
6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Multiple prints can be shipped as one order. Sorry, 
we may not accept multiple-year subscriptions. Note: add $5 postage for each foreign subscription. 
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LANPENBEROCER _ 
= 


The Piping Plover 
(Charadrius melodus) 


Illustrated by James Landenberger 


hreatened in the United States and as endangered in Canada. The piping plover breeds in 

only three areas: on sandy beaches along the east coast from Newfoundland to South 
Carolina, along the beaches of the Great Lakes, and among the major river systems, alkali lakes and 
wetlands of the Northern Great Plains. 

When still, the piping plover blends into its sandy habitat. Its name is derived from its call notes, 
plaintive bell-like whistles which are often heard before the bird is seen. 

In the spring a paired couple (approximately 1,800 pairs divided among the Atlantic Coast, Great 
Lakes and Plains groups) will burrow a nest among the dunes. The eggs, usually four in a nest, will 
hatch in about 25 days. Hatchlings quickly join their parents foraging for food along the beach. The 
young are so well camouflaged that they are apt to go undetected unless stepped on. When predators 
or intruders come close, the young remain motionless on the sand while the parents attempt to attract 
the attention of the intruders to themselves, often by feigning a broken wing. 

Plovers often gather in groups on undisturbed beaches prior to a southward migration. By mid- 
September, both adult and young plovers will have departed for their wintering areas in Florida. 

The piping plover became a protected species under the Endangered Species Act on January 10, 
1986. Along the Atlantic Coast it is designated as threatened, which means that the population would 
continue to decline if not protected. The Endangered Species Act provides penalties for taking, 
harassing or harming the piping plover and affords some protection to its habitat. 


T Piping Plover, Charadrius melodus, is a small (6-6'/2 inches long) shorebird. It is listed as 
t 
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y IEE 
THAT'S EATING FLORIDA. 


Text and photographs by Joe Crumpton 


Most everyone that sees it calls it an armored catfish, but pleco is the name 
that Florida’s aquarium industry has given to the catfish of the Suckermouth or 
Loricariidae family. 


Remember The Flicks? 
n the 50s and 60s it was THE CREATURE 
FROM THE BLACK LAGOON, RETURN OF 
THE CREATURE and THE BEAST WITHA 
1,000 EYES. In the 70s, 80s and 90s it was JAWS, 
OCTOPUS and ORCA. It looks as if we are going to begin the 
2000s with “THE PLECO THAT’S EATING FLORIDA.” 

What’s a Pleco, you ask? 

Most everyone that sees it calls it an armored catfish, but 
pleco is the name that Florida’s aquarium industry has given to 
the catfish of the Suckermouth or Loricariidae family. Pleco is 
the short name for plecostomus — pleco = plaited, stomus = 
mouth. Florida has three pleco species that reproduce in | 
the wild, the plecostomus Hypostomus sp (what & 
biologists call the sucker- mouth), the spotted 
sailfin Liposarcus multiradiatus and the 
vermiculated sailfin catfish Liposarcus 
disjunctivus. 

The problem fish is the spotted sailfin. Plecos are not a true 
armored catfish, but not to worry, Florida has some of them, too. 
Some of the other common names of the pleco include Armored 
Cat, Suckermouth-Armored-Del Rio, Plecostomus, Sailfin Pleco 
Catfish or Spotted Pleco Catfish. 
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Most likely you won’t ever see a 
plecostomus, but if you should, telling the 
difference between the plecostomus and 
the sailfin is not too hard. The 
plecostomus has less than 10 rays in the 
dorsal fin (usually 6 or 7) and the sailfins 
have more than 10 (usually 11 or 12). The 
body of the plecostomus is stubby while 
the sailfins are more elongate. 

Actually — it is a non-native (exotic) 
catfish originally imported from South 
America with little beady eyes, sucker- 
type mouth, flattened head and body, sail- 
like dorsal fin, large blunt spines, body 
spots and little armor-like scales all over 
its body. 

Plecos are not new to Florida’s 
waters by any means. Reports of the 
strange-looking fish began to filter into 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission (FWC) in the late 60s 
and early 70s. Six Mile Creek near Tampa 
was first, then came the Hillsborough 
River and a short time later the St. Johns 
River. In the past five years their popula- 
tions seem to have exploded. Plecos are 
now common in canals in the Miami area 
and lakes and streams from the Ever- 
glades Conservation areas in the south to 
as far north as Palatka on the St. Johns 
River in the east, the Withlacoochee River 
in the west and most everywhere else in 
between. 


In some areas plecos have become a 
nuisance to the freshwater commercial 
fishing industry. In the Lakeland/Winter 
Haven area they get tangled in the haul 
seines and caught in fish traps; in lakes 
like Thonatosassa, near Tampa, shiner 
cast nets fill up with plecos; and in the St. 
Johns they are caught in hoop nets, fish 
traps and even eel traps. 


How Do They Taste? 

While they do not look so appetizing, 
pleco in the shell is great! Preparing them 
is rather simple. Cut them open, clean out 
the body cavity and, if you desire, remove 
the head. The rest is easy. Bake in the 
oven (350° F) or grill on the barbecue in 
the shell. Wrapping with foil is OK. When 
it is done the shell will peel away expos- 
ing a light-colored mild-tasting flesh. Salt 
and pepper to taste. Rumor has it they can 
also be micro-waved. 


So How Do You Catch Them? 
Hook-and-line is not the best way. 
However, they do show up occasionally 
as a by catch while bream fishing in some 
areas. Cast nets work well with a little 
chumming with chicken mash. And now 


with the new catfish rule enacted by the 
FWC, you can take the plecos at night by 
bow and arrow and gigs and during 
daylight hours by gig, snatch hook, cross 
bow, and bow and arrow. And if you feel 
really adventurous, you might try what 
catfishers call Noodlin’. Noodlin’ is OK if 
you don’t mind reaching into holes and 
hollow logs. Actually, sometimes you can 
just reach down and grab them by the tail. 

One thing is for sure. Plecos are here 
to stay. Eradication is pretty much out of 
the question. But, you can do your part to 
try to help control them. Hug A Pleco 
Today! Take A Pleco Home! Eat Mo’ 
Pleco! @) 


The Pleco 
Maximum length: up to 18” 
Temperature preference: 68 to 82 degrees 


Diet: vegetarian, fruit, algae and seeds. 
Original home: Rivers of Central and 
South America 


Joe Crumpton is a biological 
scientist at the FWC’s Eustis Fisheries. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


LICENSES FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) will honor expired disability licenses this hunting 
season. Some hunters with disabilities were unable to obtain 
new licenses required by a change in law. 

“We recognize the timing of the new law placed these 
people in an impossible situation. This decision will enable 
everyone with disability licenses to hunt this season as in years 
past,” said Eddie White, the FWC quota hunt coordinator. 

A revision in the law changed the criteria for obtaining 
disability hunting and fishing licenses. Under the new law, 
individuals must be certified as totally and permanently 
disabled by either the Florida Department of Veterans Affairs, 
the United States Veterans Administration or United States 
military or be certified as disabled by the United States Social 
Security Administration. 


“By June 1, 2001, all disability license holders will need 
to be in compliance,” White said. 


188M 217 


BASS TOURNEY EXEMPTIONS 
Bass clubs throughout Florida wanting special exemptions 
to conduct tournaments on state waters are reminded to get 
applications to an FWC regional office 90 days prior to a 
planned event. Information about largemouth bass tournament 
permits and applications can be obtained at 
www:state.fl.us/fwe/fishing/permits/index.html. 


The Five Regions of the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 


The FWC restructured its regional 
boundaries, effective January 1, 2001. Report 
wildlife law violators on land and water by 
calling 1-888-404-3922. 


Northwest 

Lt. Colonel Louie Roberson, director 
3911 Highway 2321 

Panama City, 32409 


(850) 265-3678 Southwest 


Lt. Colonel Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 


North Central 

Lt. Colonel Julie L. Jones, director 
Route 7, Box 440 

Lake City, 32055 

(904) 758-0525 


Lakeland, 33811 
(941) 648-3203 


South 

Mark Robson, director 
Northeast 

Dennis David, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


(561) 656-5122 


TDD (850) 488-9542 
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8535 Northlake Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, 33412 


Gilchrist 


North Central 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


y_\ 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Lt, 
A real easy one for you Lt. | want to know where to hunt 
quail within 30 miles of Bonifay. 
Thanks, 
~ Curtis 


Curtis, 

The closest spot I can think of is near Sneads at the 
Apalachee Wildlife Management Area. Thats just a little 
farther than 30 miles. You can pick up an Apalachee brochure 
at the tax collectors office in Bonifay. 


— Lt. 


Dear Lt., 
Speaking of the Apalachee management area, I have a 
question for you about access. 
If | want to drive through the area to view wildlife during 
hunting season, do I need a license and permit? 
Thank you, 
~ MM 


Dear MM, 

Thats a good question. You'll be happy to know that you 
do not need a license, However, please keep in mind that it is 
hunting season, and I do not recommend that you get out of 
your vehicle and do any walking around. If ] were to take a 
quick tour of the area. I'd do so around noon. You are permit- 
ted to walk in the area during the off-season. However, you can 
not be in possession of any firearm during such outings. 


=e 


Lt} 

I hunt the upper Chipola River management area. Wild 
hog is classified there as small game. Is it legal to hunt them 
with a gun that shoots a centerfire cartridge during smal] game 
season? If not, would it not be stupid to go after a 300-pound 
hog with a .22 caliber gun? 

HR 


R, 

I checked my American Heritage Dictionary and believe 
that stupid is not the correct word to use here. While mulling 
over the definition, adj. 1. In a stupor; stupefied, I realized that 
I was slow to apprehend the intent of your question. So then I 
cracked open the official 2000-2001 Hunting Handbook & 
Regulations Summary, available through your regional FWC 
office and on the Web at www.state.fl.us/fwe, and saw that the 
regulation is clear. You can hunt wild hogs during the small 


game season but only with shotguns or rimfire firearms. 
Likewise, during muzzleloading season you can only use legal 


muzzleloading firearms. 
— Lt. 


CALENDAR 
January 
4-7 Project WILD Conference Turkey Point 
18-19 Shorebird Workshop Sanibel 


February 
3-4 Sportsman Fishing Show 
8-19 State Fair 
Shorebird Festival 
Wading Bird Festival Orlando 
International Boat Show Miami 
Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure 

West Palm Beach 
Becoming an Outdoors Woman 
West Palm Beach 
Hamilton 


Ft. Myers 
Tampa 
Naples 


15-20 
23-25 


16-18 


Hunter Education Class 
Hunter Education Class 
Hunter Education Class 
Hunter Education Class 
Kids Fishing Clinic 
Sportsman Fishing Show 


13-15 
17-18 
20-24 
23-25 
24-25 
24-25 


Dixie 
Hamilton 
Okeechobee 
Islamorada 
Cocoa Beach 


For more information, contact a regional FWC office, 


DLYorkyy 
LURE 


Coming in March-April 
¢ The Right Whale 
¢ Gray Snapper Meets its Match 


¢ The Great Blue Heron 


